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Khrushchev Urged Arms Curbs 
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In his tape-recorded mem- 
oirs, former Soviet Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev called 
for international arms control, 
including on-site inspections 
In both the United States and 
the Soviet Union.. * 

Although Khrushihev op- 
posed on-site inspections dur- 
ing his tenure as premier, he 
said Russia has since closed 
the nuclear gap and that “in 
terms of total accumulated 
means of destruction, we no 
longer lag behind to any sig- 
nificant degree.” 

“Therefore I think there is 
no longer any reason for us to 
resist the idea of international 
control. If I had any influence 
on the policy of the Soviet Un- 
ion, I would urge that we sign 
a mutual agreement providing 


that warhead-bearing missiles 
could someday be included in 
a disarmament agreement, he 
said “for the time being, our 
ICBM’ are necessary to main- 
tain <he balance of fear.” 

- “I believe that until we have 
established mutual trust with 
our current adversaries, our 
ICBMs must be kept in readi- 
ness as our major deterent,” he 
sad. 

In a jab at present Commu- 
nist Party boss Leonid I. 
Brezhnev, Khrushchev said he 
favored reducing Soviet troop 
leyels in foreign countries, but 
“how can anyone fight for re- 
duction of armed forces when 
a certain orator ' is preaching 
quite the opposite doctrine? 
How can anyone propagate 
the doctrine I’ve been advocat- 
ing if the troops under thej 
command of this orator are| 


for on-site inspection in desig- stationed on the territory of! 
mated parts of the country | other coun t r ies? 
around our (western) fron- 
tiers.” 

He said 


he would also 
“favor on-site inspection at all 
military bases, especially air- 
fields” and that “in short, I 
would like to see us sign a mu- 
tual treaty of nonaggression 
and inspection.” 

“We’re afraid of a surprise 
attack by our enemies just as 
much as they’re afraid of such 
an attack by us,” Khrushchev 
said. “We need a system of in- 
spection as much as they do.” 
Khrushchev’s recollections 
are set out in a forthcoming 
book titled “Khrushchev 
Remembers: The Last Testa- 
ment.” Based on recordings 
dictated . while the deposed 
leader was in virtual isolation, 
the book is a sequel to a 1970 
volume that was published 
amid controversy about its au- 
thenticity. 

The new volume was trans- 
lated and edited by Time mag- 
azine correspondent Strobe 
Talbott, and excerpts appear 
in this week’s issue of Time. 
While Khrushchev hoped 


The new volume of memoirs ‘Well, why hot? Why don’t 
covers mainly the period fromfwe go ahead and make a state- 
Stalin’s “death in 1953 tolment of apology?’ 

Khrushchev’s ouster in Oeto-f “Herter said no — and he 


The remark 'may be a veuta. 
reference, to the Soviet invasionl 
of Czechoslovakia in 1968, ■> 

“We can’t make propaganda, [ 
for peaceful coexistence and 
noninterference] and then turn 
around and put our troops in 
their countries,” . Khrushchev 
said. “Under such circumstances 
our propaganda tends to be re- 
garded with suspicion. It ac- 
complishes nothing and earns 
the confidence of np one.” 
Arguing for a general reduc- 
ion in military spending by 
joth the United States and the 
soviet Union, the former pre- 
nier said that in the event of a 
failure to reach a bilateral 


mer 1964. Within six months 
of Stalin’s . death, Khrushchev 
had taken charge of the party 
machine as first secretary. By 
1955 he had maneuvered his 
rival, Georgi Malenkov, out of 
the premiership, replacing 
him, with Nikola A. Bulganin. 

Khrushchev dictated his 
memoirs at, a dacha in the vil- 
lage of Petrovo-Dalneye, 
where he was kept under po- 
lice surveillance. He died offi- 
cially dishonored in Septem- 
ber, 1971. 

Recalling the famous U-2 in- 
cident of May,' 1960, Khrush- 
chev said, “I went out of my 
way not to accuse President 
[Dwight D. Eisenhower] in my 
own statements. As long as 
[he] was dissociated from the 
U-2 affair, .we could continue 
our policy of strengthening, 
Soviet-U.S. relations . . .” 

But ^Eisenhower “publicly 
[acknowledged that he had 
known about the U-2 flight in 
advance, and he had approved 
it . . . It was no longer possible 
for us to spare the President. 
He had, so to speak, offered 
is his back end, and we 
ibliged him by kicking it as 
>ard as we could.” 

When Khrushchev de- 
manded a formal apology and 
assurances of no more Ameri- 
can reconnaissance flights 
over Russia at the 1960 Paris 
summit conference, he said his 


IJagreement, “we should §° li n terpreter overheard Eisen 
lahead and sharply reduce our £ ower ask then-Secretary of 
own expenditures umlater- fc tate Christian Herter, 
ally.” r 


|said it in such a way, with 
'such a grimace on his face, 
that he left no room for argu- 
ment on the issue.” 

Khrushchev said this inci- 
dent demonstrated that “if Ei- 
senhower had followed his 
own good instincts and used 
his considerable intelligence, 
he would have done t!he right 
thing and given in to our 
demand -. . . But unfortunately. 
Eisenhower wasn’t the one 
who determined foreign policy 
for the United States. He let 
himself be pushed around by 
his Secretaries of State, first 
Dulles and now Herter.” 

In contrast, he said. Presi- 
dent Kennedy “was his own 
boss in foreigd policy.’ 
Khrushchev revealed that 1 
Adali E. Stevenson was his 
first choice for the presidency 
in 1960, but that once the con - 1 
test narrowed down to Ken- 
nedy and Richard M. Nixon, 
Kennedy was his choice. He 
even claimed some credit for 
Kennedy’s election, by waiting! 
until after .the voting to re- 
lease U-2 pilot Francis Gary 
Powers. [ 

After telling this to Ken- 
nedy, Khrushchev recalled, 
Kennedy laughed and said, 
“ ’You’re right. I admit you 
played, a role in the election 
and cast your vote for me.’ ” 

, Khrushchev’s family, associ- 
ates and friends screened the 
tapes for details of security 
matters and potentially com- 
promising material, deleting 
-some 



